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ESTIMATES OF A LIVING WAGE FOR FEMALE 
WORKERS. 



By Charles E. Persons, Associate Director of the School for Social 
Economy, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 



Nine of the American states have recently passed minimum 
wage statutes for the benefit of women workers.* In more 
than that number there are strong and well-organized groups 
seeking similar legislation. The growing strength and prog- 
ress of this movement makes the question, What is a living 
wage for women workers? one of immediate practical im- 
portance. In the phraseology of the statutes passed, we have 
definitions of a minimum wage as viewed by our law-making 
bodies. The Oregon statute requires wages adequate "to 
supply the necessary cost of living and maintain health." The 
California act reads "the cost of proper living." In Wisconsin 
a living wage means compensation sufficient to enable the 
employee to maintain herself under conditions consistent with 
her welfare, and welfare is defined "to mean and include rea- 
sonable comfort, reasonable physical well being, decency and 
moral well being." In general the statutes clearly intend to 
include more than a bare subsistence wage. They have in 
view the standard of the Australian arbitration court, "the 
normal needs of the average employee regarded as a human 
being living in a civilized community." 

Various attempts to give a definite and detailed estimate 
of the actual cost of living are presented in the following table: 

* Since this paper was written the tenth state, Arkansas, has passed a minimum wage law. 
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Examination of the preceding table shows that estimates of 
the necessary cost of living for the women workers have varied 
from a minimum of $6.50 per week, to a maximum of $10.60. 
The estimates fall into three clearly marked groups: Those 
of $10.00 or more; those less than $7.00; and those near the 
estimate of $8.50. The estimates below $7.00 "represent the 
cost of living at the subsistence level," not a living wage. 
They include only a minimum provision of food and lodging, 
clothing, laundry, and carfare. The lowest estimate pre- 
sented, that of Kentucky, was made by the Commission to 
Investigate the Conditions of Working Women in Kentucky 
and represents the cost of living in Louisville. It is obviously 
not a living wage within the meaning of our statutes. As the 
Commission stated: "this allows nothing for illness, recreation 
or ribbons." The estimate for Baltimore is taken from Miss 
Butler's thoroughgoing and comprehensive study of Sales- 
women in Mercantile Stores. It is similar in character to 
the Louisville estimate in that it presents always the cost 
"at the minimum" and excludes all items about which debate 
might arise. It should be noted, however, that it is taken 
from a study of a single group of wage-earning women and is 
not a composite estimate including the costs of living of All 
working women in that city. This fact explains the more 
generous provision for clothing. It is well-known that the 
demands made upon the saleswoman, to present a neat and 
attractive appearance, necessarily result in greater expendi- 
tures on her wardrobe. The author * explains that this item 
"may seem large" and will only be understood if it is remem- 
bered that working women are " mediocre human material for 
the most part, neither very clever, nor very competent, nor 
very farsighted for the next season's want." "She neither 
knows how to sew nor wants to spend time sewing. Her leis- 
ure is precious, her weariness extreme, and it is easier to buy 
things." Furthermore, in following this easier way and buy- 
ing things, she must often, because of the lack of accumulated 
funds, buy on the installment plan, "an expensive way." It 
will be noted that a majority of the clothing estimates, pre- 
sented in the tables, are $2.00 per week. 

* Butler, Saleswomen, etc., p. 115 e( seq. 
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Just what such a budget signifies will be evident from some 
further considerations presented by this Baltimore study. The 
author declares: "That some money should be spent for 
sundries is no less essential than that some money should be 
spent for food. . . . But at a weekly cost of $6.70 there 
could be no doctor's bills, no medicine, there could be no post- 
age stamps, and no carfare, except to and from work; above 
all, there could be no recreation. Life would be without social 
content." One must conclude that these exclusions preclude 
giving such a budget standing as a living wage within the 
meaning of our statutes. We may agree with the author 
that were we to maintain it "we would be attacking health 
and efficiency. The desire for recreation is as fundamental 
as the necessity for work and the desire for food. A budget 
which in any measure provides for a sane and useful existence 
must admit some expenditures other than those essential for 
the mechanical maintenance of physical life.* 

Pass then to a consideration of the estimates at the other 
extreme, those over $10.00 per week. Miss Bosworth'sf 
study of the Living Wage of Woman Workers is based upon 
the actual budgets of 450 Boston women. Of these budgets, 
399 were complete; 37 of these were furnished by professional 
workers; 143, clerical; 49 were from saleswomen; 88 from 
women employed in factories; 64 from waitresses; and 18 
from workers in kitchens. Obviously this gives undue weight 
to clerical workers. These women were grouped into five 
classes on the basis of wages earned, as follows: 

(1) $3.00 to $5.00 per week; 

(2) 6.00 to 8.00 per week; 

(3) 9.00 to 11.00 per week; 

(4) 12.00 to 14.00 per week; 

(5) 15.00 and over per week. 

* With these estimates of the minumum cost of living should be placed the statement in Miss Butler's 
Women and the Trades, pp. 346-7. The data were gathered by inquiry among working girls, settlement 
workers, and club leaders. "They agreed that the minimum below which a working girl can not live de- 
cently and De self-supporting in Pittsburgh is $7.00 a week. . . . The weekly outgo for food and 
lodging would be from $4.50 to $5.00 a week. If $2.00 a week were spent for clothing, there would at 
most be less than $.50 a week left for washing and ironing; for sundries, which make so formidable an item 
in the budgets of most of us; for illness, for medicine, for medical care, or for recreation. . . . Yet$2.00 
a week is the lowest estimate for clothing made by girls who have themselves grappled with the problem at 
first hand in Pittsburgh." 

t Bosworth, living Wage, etc., p. S et seq. 
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Out of 399 workers: 

51 fall in the first group; 
185 in the second; 
102 in the third; 

36 in the fourth; 

25 in the fifth. 

The expenditures of the individuals in each class have been 
averaged and the figures presented above are the actual expen- 
ditures of the third wage group which were taken as repre- 
senting the minimum living wage. The basis of the choice is 
stated: "This class stands midway in the wage scale and 
represents roughly the average of all women workers covered 
by the investigation. It appears, moreover, that the average 
income and the average expenditures of this class approxi- 
mately balance each other; whereas in the two classes standing 
lower in the scale there is a deficit of income below expendi- 
ture, and in the two classes standing higher in the scale a sur- 
plus of income over expenditures according to the tabulated 
returns. This fact indicates that the income first becomes 
adequate to meet expenditures when this wage group is 
reached." 

Further indication that the expenditures of this class rep- 
resent a "fair minimum standard of decency and comfort" 
is found in the fact that the expenditures for food, rent, and 
health tend, in general, to rise until the third group is reached 
and thereafter to remain stationary or to fall. Expenditures 
for clothing offer a slight exception since the rise in expendi- 
tures is continued to the fourth group. Savings also are be- 
lieved to point to the third group as representing the living 
wage. In both the lower groups average savings amount to 
but a few dollars a year. In the third group the average sav- 
ings of over one hundred wage-earners was $31.63. 

Comparison of this estimate of the living wage at $500 per 
year or $10.00 per week, with the detailed estimates which 
amount to $8.50 per week will show that the largest divergence 
is in this item of $31.63 for savings and in the allotment of 
$107.00 per year to miscellaneous expenditures. As to the 
first item it is very doubtful whether the statute may be con- 
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strued to include so large a margin for savings, however desir- 
able it may be intrinsically. The miscellaneous expenditures 
undoubtedly include a more liberal allowance for amusement, 
vacation, education, the church, than the investigators of the 
subject and the wage boards have felt justified in bestowing. 
On the contrary, the actual medical expenditures were from 
$5.00 to $10.00 greater than the estimated needs. To be 
useful as a basis for the determination of living wages under 
the statutes it would be necessary to exclude from considera- 
tion the professional workers since legislation does not ordi- 
narily reach them. The study shows this group to have en- 
joyed much higher earnings than the remaining occupational 
groups. Their inclusion, joined to the liberal provision for 
savings, and miscellaneous expenditures will go far to explain 
the difference between this estimate and those of the $8.50 
per week. 

The next estimate No. 8 is taken from Appendix D of the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage 
Boards and is the result of two conferences of "some 30 social 
workers." It is intended to represent "what it would cost a 
woman of average ability, initiative, and intelligence . . . 
when living away from home to secure the necessary comforts 
of life." The item of medical expense is adopted from the 
study just considered and includes "dentistry, doctor's fees, 
medicine, and oculist's fees." There would thus appear to be 
some inaccuracy in the statement that no allowance is made 
for "unemployment, sickness, accident, or old age." Com- 
parison with the various other schedules will show that this 
estimate is more liberal in practically every item and, aside 
from the manner of formulating the estimate, the explanation 
would seem to be that its authors were considering the neces- 
sary comforts, rather than the necessary costs of living. 

The last of the estimates of over$10.00 per week is from the 
report of the Social Survey Committee of the Consumers 
League of Oregon made as a contribution to the campaign for 
minimum wage legislation. It is based on over 500 schedules, 
received from wage-earning women in Portland, supplemented 
by an investigation of "over 100 rooming-houses, housekeep- 
ing rooms and private families offering room and board." 
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The report concludes: "If we were to omit the sum allowed 
for recreation, $25.00 per year, we would bring the actual cost 
to $520 a year, or $10.00 per week for bare necessities." This, 
it is believed, is the very least on which the average self- 
supporting woman can keep herself in health and live decently 
in Portland, and the detailed statement is intended to present 
the manner in which the money would "be spent were women 
in all cases living as they should." Of the $300 charged to 
food and rent $120 is allotted to room rent. By comparison 
with the estimates whose sum is $8.50 per week, it appears 
that this higher cost of room joined to the more liberal esti- 
mate for the cost of clothing, and the vacation item account 
for practically all the difference shown.* 

The lowest of the estimates in the middle group is that of 
the Massachusetts Brush Makers Board as reporting to the 
Minimum Wage Commission. It is noteworthy as an attempt 
of a board composed of employers, employees, and the public 
to grapple with the practical problem of the cost of living and 
reach a working basis for action. The commission had laid 
down four absolute essentials of decent self-support: (a) 
respectable lodging; (b) three meals a day; (c) suitable cloth- 
ing; (d) some provision for recreation, self-improvement and 
care of the health." Guided by these principles the board 
"made the same kind of inquiry which any individual seeking 
food, shelter and lodging is daily making." Their first tenta- 
tive estimate, as stated in press reports totaled $8.71. This 
amount was later reduced to $8.28 as presented above. The 
process of reduction may be indicated by the statement that 
the laundry item was at first $.50 per week but finally stood 
at $.20 per week. The board found that lodging "at the lowest 

*With this estimate may be compared usefully the detailed statement on pp. 47-65 of the report of 
the Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of Washington, 1914. The study was based on estimates 
of 112 wage-earners from four occupations, and estimates of 138 employers and the totals reached were 
as follows: (See p. 65.) 

Estimated Total Annual Expenditures. 

By employees Number. Amount. 

Mercantile 51 $523.27 

Factory 15 489.24 

Laundry 14 499.27 

Miscellaneous (office, telephone, etc.) 32 518.96 

112 

By employers ._ 138 $535.10 
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level of decencj- cannot be found in Boston for less than $1.50 
per week. A minimum cost for food is at least $3.00 a week. 
If one has courage to go little beyond keeping warm and 
dry" clothing cannot be bought "for less than $45 a year, or 
$.87 per week. For the preservation of health, average ex- 
penditures of $8.75 per year, or 17 cents per week seem an 
irreducible minimum. Carfare requires at least $.60 a week." 
The budget so built up totals $6.14. To this irreducible 
minimum the board then added 50 cents per week for food and 
lodging; 48 cents per week for clothing; and additional items 
as shown in the table. In conclusion the board reported that 
$8.28 per week was not "a true living wage" since "it 
makes no allowance for savings or insurance." Allowing for 
variation between individuals, the wage board is convinced 
that the sum required to keep alive and in health, a completely 
self-supporting woman in Boston is in no case less than $8.00, 
and in many cases may rise to $9.00 or more." This modest 
estimate may be compared with the $10.60 reached by the 30 
social workers and the $10.00 derived from Miss Bosworth's 
study. 

The studies made in St. Louis and Kansas City, Missouri, 
are in close agreement in all items except that in St. Louis, 50 
cents more is allowed for food, while in Kansas City practically 
the same sum is included in the more liberal allowance for 
"incidentals, sickness and unemployment." The St. Louis 
study was made by Miss Ruth Crawford as a part of a report 
made to the Senate Commission on Minimum Wage and is 
based on detailed schedules furnished by 50 working women 
from occupations fairly representative of the city's female 
wage-earners, supplemented by a study of the four lodging 
house districts. The study in Kansas City was made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Board of Public Welfare in 
that city. It was compiled by an investigator for the bureau 
after "interviewing about 3,000 working girls." The report 
concludes; "This estimate is a very conservative one, and, in 
view of the time frequently lost because of unemployment and 
sickness, very little would be left for luxuries." 

The remaining estimates,* those from Minnesota, are the 

*These estimates were furnished through the courtesy of Eliza P. Evans, an efficient member of the 
Minnesota Minimum Wage Commission. 
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totals reached after consideration in three wage boards. The 
items presented in the tables are those adopted by various 
subcommittees of the wage boards. The Twin City Mer- 
cantile Board failed, after two attempts, to get a majority 
vote on a recommendation for a minimum wage to the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission. The Wage considered in these 
attempts varied from $7.50 to $8.75. The Twin City Manu- 
facturing Board recommended $8.75 a week as a minimum 
wage for workers of "ordinary ability." The Duluth Board 
reached substantial agreement a]b $8.50 per week. This, it 
will be noted, is somewhat below the total of the estimates of 
the subcommittees. Such action by substantial majorities 
of committees composed of persons intimately associated with 
the industry in question should go far in support of the con- 
clusion that $8.50 per week is the practical basis for action 
in fixing living wages.* With this conclusion the estimates 
of St. Louis, Kansas City, and the Massachusetts Wage board 
closely agree. 

Moreover, comparison of the most important items in the 
table will show substantial agreement in the majority of esti- 
mates. Thus, the cost of food, in the majority of cases, falls 
within the limits of $3.00-$3.50; of rent, within $1.50-82.00; 
and of clothing, within $1.50-$2.00. Carfare is usually put 
at 60 cents; laundry from 25 to 50 cents; medical expenditures 
from 20 to 40 cents. The largest amount of variation comes 
in the attempts to estimate such items as amusement, vaca- 
tion, education, etc. Mention should be made of the failure 
in all cases, save one, to include any allowance for unemploy- 
ment. Since studies of wages show that the average wage- 
earning female loses 10 per cent, of possible working time 
through loss of days within the week and perhaps as much 
more through loss of weeks in the year,t a true living wage 
would necessarily include some provision for this contingency. 
All in all, the estimates show a substantial advance toward 
uniformity. This is particularly true if attention is focused 
on the later estimates and those made as a basis for the fixing 
of actual minimum wage scales. 

*See the writer's paper in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1915. 
Vbid., p. 209, et seq. 
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Such legal minimum wages have been fixed in five states:* 
In Utah by statute; in Washington, Oregon, Minnesota, and 
Massachusetts through the orders of wage boards and com- 
missioners. The Utah scale covers female workers and pro- 
vides: "for minors under the age of 18, not less than 75 cents 
a day; for adult learners and apprentices, not less than 90 
cents a day; provided that the learning period or apprentice- 
ship shall not extend for more than one year; for adults who 
are experienced in the work they are employed to perform, not 
less than $1.25 per day." 

The Washington Commission has ordered minimum weekly 
wage rates for adult females of $10.00 in mercantile establish- 
ments; of $9.00 in laundries, dye-works, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies; and of $8.90 for factories. For wage- 
earners under 18 years of age, of both sexes, the minimum 
weekly wage rate is $6.00. It is provided in the case of mer- 
cantile establishments that apprentices shall be paid not less 
than $6.00 per week during the first six months, and not less 
than $7.50 per week during the second six months. 

The Industrial Welfare Commission of Oregon has ordered 
that wage rates for experienced adult women in Portland shall 
be: $9.25 per week in mercantile establishments; $8.64 per 
week in manufacturing establishments; and $40.00 per month 
for office workers. The minimum wage rate for such experi- 
enced adult workers in all the industries of the state is fixed 
at $8.25. Inexperienced adult workers may be paid at the 
rate of $6.00 per week for a maximum period of one year. A 
minimum rate of $1.00 per day for girls between the ages of 
16 and 18 years is established. The rate of $8.64 for women 
engaged in manufactures has been unanimously sustained by 
the Supreme Court of Oregon and is at present before the 
Federal Supreme Court, on appeal from this favorable de- 
cision. 

The first Minnesota orders were issued in November, 1914. 
The general minimum for women and minors of ordinary 
ability was fixed at $8.00, with higher rates as shown below: 

*The statement for Utah is quoted from a copy of the law; in Washington, Oregon, and Minnesota 
the statement is drawn from the printed orders of the Commission; and the Massachusetts order is found 
in Bulletin No. 3 of the Minimum Wage Commission. 
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Cities 


Cities 


Elsewhere 


5t class 


2nd, 3d, 


in 




4th class. 


state. 



Mercantile, offices, waitresses, or hair- 
dressing occupation $9.00 $8.50 $8.00 

Manufacturing, mechanical, telephone, 
telegraph, laundry, dyeing, dry-clean- 
ing, lunch-room, restaurant or hotel . . $8.75 8.25 8.00 

It is stated that the orders do not apply to learners and 
apprentices. The orders are at present suspended, due to an 
adverse decision in the District Court of the State on the 
question of their constitutionality. 

The only Massachusetts order so far issued applies to the 
brush-making industry and sets a minimum wage for expe- 
rienced female employees of 15§ cents an hour. "Assuming 
an average scale of 50 hours and regular employment, this 
rate would yield earnings of $7.75" and is thus a conservative 
ruling. Learners and apprentices are to receive 65 per cent, 
of this rate as a mimimum and the period of apprenticeship is 
not to be longer than one year.* 

Consideration of the various estimates of the costs of living, 
and of the various wage orders, due allowance being made for 
the greater or less expenses connected with various occupa- 
tions, for the higher costs in the larger cities and the remoter 
states, and for the varying standards of workers, justifies the 
conclusion that a working basis for a living wage in the Ameri- 
can states is $8.50. As a general statement, $7.00 per week 
would represent the cost at the subsistence level, an irreducible 
minimum; and $10.00 the estimated cost where exceptional 
demands are made on the wage-earner, where expenses are 
exceptionally high, or where an exceptionally liberal standard 
is in view. 

* A useful summary of these wage orders may be found in the First Biennial Report of the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission of the state of California, pp. 21-22. 



